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Summary 



The veto power vested in the President by Article I, Section 7 of the Constitution 
has proven to be an effective tool for the chief executive in his dealings with Congress. 
Since the founding of the federal government in 1789, 36 of 43 Presidents have 
exercised their veto authority a total of 2,562 times. Congress has overridden these 
vetoes on 110 occasions (4.3%). Presidents have vetoed 82 appropriations bills, and 
Congress has overridden 12 (14.6%) of these vetoes. This report will be updated as 
events warrant. 



Constitutional Basis and Importance 

The U.S. Constitution (Article I, Section 7) provides that, for a bill to become law, 
it must be approved by both houses of Congress and presented to the President for his 
approval and signature. 1 The President may sign a bill into law within the 10-day period 
(excluding Sundays) provided in the Constitution, 2 let it become law without his 
signature, or veto it. The Constitution states that, when the President vetoes a bill, “he 
shall return it, with his Objections to that House in which it shall have originated.” This 
type of action is called a “regular” or “return” veto. If, on the other hand, Congress has 
adjourned within the 10-day period after presentation of the bill to the President (thereby 
preventing the return of the bill to Congress), the President may simply withhold his 
signature, and the bill does not become law — a practice that has been dubbed a “pocket” 
veto. 3 The President’s veto authority is among his most significant tools in legislative 
dealings with Congress. Illustrative of this point is the fact that Presidents have vetoed 



1 Pamela A. Hairston, CRS Information Research Specialist, provided assistance in updating the 
veto statistics in this report. 

2 U.S. Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 7. 

3 Beginning in 1929, several judicial decisions have attempted to clarify when an adjournment 
by Congress prevents the President from returning a veto. For information on these cases, see 
CRS Report RL30909, The Pocket Veto: Its Current Status, by Louis Fisher. 
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2,562 bills since 1789; of these. Congress has overridden 1 10 (4.3%). Moreover, the veto 
also can be effective as a threat, sometimes forcing Congress to modify legislation before 
presenting it to the President. 

This report presents information on how Congress can override regular vetoes, the 
number of vetoes by each President, and the use of vetoes in relation to appropriations 
bills. The report does not address two other types of vetoes — line-item vetoes (since the 
President has no such power at present) and legislative vetoes (which are wielded by 
Congress, not the President). 4 It also does not address presidential signing statements. 5 



Overriding a Veto 

If a bill is pocket vetoed while Congress is out of session, the only way for Congress 
to override the veto is to reintroduce the legislation as a new bill, pass it through both 
houses, and present it to the President again for his signature. On the other hand, 
Congress may override a regular veto without introducing new legislation. 

According to Article 1 , Section 7 of the Constitution, when the President chooses not 
to sign a bill and instead returns it to the chamber that originated it, the chamber enters 
the message of the President detailing the reasons for the veto into its Journal and then 
proceeds “to reconsider” the bill. Because the Constitution does not state exactly how 
Congress should reconsider a vetoed bill. House and Senate procedures govern the 
specific treatment of bills returned by the President. 6 Passage by a two-thirds margin in 
both houses is required to override a veto before the end of the Congress in which the veto 
is received. 7 If a two-thirds vote is successful in the originating house, that house informs 
the other of its decision to override the veto by message. Neither house is under any 
constitutional, legal, or procedural obligation to schedule an override vote. It is not 
unusual for Congress to make no effort to override the veto if congressional leaders do 
not believe they have sufficient votes. 



4 On these types of vetoes, see CRS Report RL33635, Item Veto and Expanded Impoundment 
Proposals: History and Current Status , by Virginia McMurtry; CRS Report RL33365, Line Item 
Veto: A Constitutional Analysis of Recent Proposals, by Morton Rosenberg; and CRS Report 
RS22132, Legislative Vetoes After Chadha, by Louis Fisher. 

5 CRS Report RL33667, Presidential Signing Statements: Constitutional and Institutional 
Implications, by T. J. Halstead. 

6 For information on House and Senate procedures for considering vetoed bills, see CRS Report 
RS22654, Veto Override Procedure in the House and Senate, by Elizabeth Rybicki. 

7 Although the Constitution states that approval requires “two thirds of that House,” 
congressional procedure, tradition, and judicial rulings have interpreted this requirement to mean 
two-thirds of those Members present and voting, provided there is a quorum present. 




